CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY

tends with some newspapers to go to the limit of vulgarity and sloppy
stupidity. Croker records that when William IV drove to close Parlia-
ment in 1833, the mob observed that he spat out of the window., and
remarked that George IV would not have done that. Croker com-
mented: 'Kings are but mortals and must spit; but I agree with the
mob, they had better not do so out of the window of the state coach.'1
Nowadays, the press would have reporters and photographers on the
spot to record the event. It is not divinity but publicity that hedges
a king, as Edward VIII discovered.

Naturally, the Government is not averse from using the personal
popularity of the Sovereign to strengthen its own popular appeal. It is
certain that the Jubilee and Diamond Jubilee celebrations of 1887 ai*d
1897 strengthened popular support for the imperialistic ideas of the
Conservative Governments then in office.2 It is certain, too, that the
Silver Jubilee of 1935 strengthened the * National' Government, whose
popular support had until then been rapidly diminishing. According
to his biographer, Mr Neville Chamberlain was ' cheered... by a belief
that the decision to rearm and the Jubilee would both enrich the soil in
which a'Conservative Government may thrive'.3

Finally, one element in the personal position of the Sovereign must
be mentioned, though it has little to do with the internal governmental
system of Great Britain. The Queen is ruler not of the United Kingdom
alone but of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Ceylon
and Ghana also. She is, too. Head of a Commonwealth which includes
not only these seven countries, but India, Pakistan and the Federation
of Malaya also. The fact that she is not Queen of three of the ten
countries, that her Headship of the Commonwealth is nominal, and that
since 1948 the concept of'British subject* or 'Commonwealth citizen'
has borne no necessary relation to allegiance to the Crown, shows that
the * common allegiance'on which the Balfour Declaration of 1926 and
the preamble to the Statute of Westminster lay emphasis is no longer
of great importance. Nevertheless, in the Commonwealth countries
which retain allegiance, the sentimental appeal is still important. The
functions actually performed in relation to the overseas territories are

1 Croker Papers, II, p. 212.        ' Cf. Life of Joseph Chamberlain, in, ch. LIV.
3 Life of Neville Chamberlain^ p. 242.
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